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Stanford RUSSIA’S AGRARIAN DIFFICULTIES 
ummary ’ ’ 
ew expulsion on October 11 of twenty-four ants in 1932, and permitted free sale of these 
- Robert- members of the Communist party, accused of products on completion of state deliveries. In 
attempting to restore capitalism in the Soviet addition, a decree of May 20 allowed the peasants 
and am- | Union, disclosed an abortive effort of Right and to sell bread, meat, fowls, eggs, fruit, vegetables 
Left elements to unite in revolt against Stalin’s and dairy products at prevailing market prices, 
== | policies. Among the chastised Communists are and exempted this trade from state and local 
, Required Gregory Zinoviev and Leo Kamenev, once prom- taxes. Further encouragement to peasant initia- 
inently associated with Trotzky, who had been tive was given by a decree of July 6, which urged 
expelled from the party in 1927 and had been re- that wages in collective farms should be paid not 
instated only after recantation of their views, and equally, but on the basis of individual achieve- 
nty atore- | Nicholas Uglanov, former Commissar of Labor, ment, and that during the threshing period peas- 
the Eaitor | Who had been dismissed in 1930 for his close con- ants should receive an advance of from ten to 
sis, tome 1 nection with the Right opposition led by Rykov. fifteen per cent of the grain threshed. Finally, 
_jnown in | The principal demands of the “new opposition” on July 23, the government recognized the im- 
ne reverse | included the dissolution of collective farms, the portance of artisans and small producers who, 
managing | introduction of foreign management and capital according to some estimates, had supplied one- 
rast sist | in Soviet industry and the termination of party half of the country’s manufactured goods before 
york city, | bureaucracy. The “conspirators,” moreover, criti- the war, by granting them facilities for the pur- 
cized Stalin’s attempt to “build socialism in one chase of raw materials and the sale of their 
omeera of | COUNtry,” and his consequent neglect of world products. 
cece ete | Tevolution. These measures, however, came too late in the 
este thal While most of the expelled Communists had al- farming season to achieve the desired results. 
of bonds, | ready been discredited, their activities indicate The peasants, busy with harvesting and thresh- 
— | revival of discontent with economic conditions. ing, had little leisure for trade, and were sus- 
yt only the The agrarian situation, which has constituted the picious of the government’s new policy. In many 
holder oF government’s central problem during the past sections of the country the local authorities, ac- 
corporation summer, has furnished the opposition with its customed to repress private trade, were slow in 
“falda two | strongest arguments. The rigid enforcement of providing market facilities and frequently forced 
tockholders | government grain collections following the bad the peasants to sell at arbitrary prices. The re- 
_tnan that | harvest of 1931 had left many peasants with in- vival of private trade coincided with the appear- 
reat, ons sufficient reserves of grain for their own use ance of speculators, who met the peasants at docks 
eae and of seed for the spring sowing. Moreover, and railway stations, bought up their entire sup- 
ut, Baitor. | failure to supply the collective farms with an ade- ply of foodstuffs, and then sold it in the city at 
mber, 1982 | quate amount of manufactured goods had created high prices. Moreover, while the government had 
See, a spirit of “demobilization” in the villages. In nearly doubled the supply of manufactured goods 
an effort both to stimulate agricultural production destined for the peasants, distribution was slow 
sami and to remedy the food shortage in industrial and inefficient, and some of the goods, when de- 
‘L. Research | Centers the government, by decrees of May 6 and livered, were found unsuited to local demand. 
liar a Year. | 10, reduced the quantities of grain and livestock Failure of the peasants to respond as had been 
to be supplied by collective and individual peas- expected to the relaxation of restrictions on pri- 


vate trade brought a reversal of policy. On Sep- 
tember 24 the government, declaring that freedom 
of trade had been used for speculation in food- 
stuffs, introduced food requisitions in areas ad- 
joining cities and imposed on all peasants the 
obligation, amounting to a tax in kind, to deliver 
a certain percentage of their meat at fixed prices. 
By a decree of August 7 the government had al- 
ready attempted to check increased looting of 
foodstuffs, generally attributed to kulaks, by pro- 
claiming “the sacredness of social property”— 
which includes railway and water freight, state 
granaries, collective farms and grain in the field 
—and by ruling that persons looting such prop- 
erty or attempting to break up collective farms 
would be subject to the death penalty or, in milder 
cases, ten years’ imprisonment. 

Agrarian difficulties have inevitably over- 
shadowed other developments in Soviet economy. 
In the last year of the Five-Year Plan industry 
continues to face such fundamental problems as 
lack of skilled workers, inefficiency in organiza- 
tion and operation, a high labor turnover, un- 
satisfactory housing and food conditions, and in- 
adequate supply of raw materials, notably coal, 
steel and pig iron, whose output has lagged be- 
hind the program. Despite these obstacles, a 
number of important industrial projects are 
either completed or nearing completion. The 
Dnieprostroi dam, one of the largest in the world, 
which makes the Dnieper navigable for a stretch 
of almost 1,300 miles and, when functioning at 
full capacity, will supply about 3 billion kilowatt 
hours a year, was officially inaugurated on Oc- 
tober 10, and the Cheliabinsk tractor factory, 
designed to produce 40,000 tractors annually, is 
scheduled to open on January 1, 1933. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


‘The “Outs” Gain in European Elections 


Greece: After a bitter campaign centering 
around the personality of Premier Venizelos, gen- 
eral elections were held on September 25. The 
opposition sought to make M. Venizelos respons- 
ible for the acute economic distress in Greece, and 
charged that he was trying to divert attention 
from this situation by his threat that, should the 
Royalists win the poll, he would refuse to resign 
in their favor. At the election the Venizelists 
lost heavily, but succeeded in retaining more seats 
than the Royalists, although the latter made con- 
siderable gains. Because of the existing system 
of proportional representation, no party received 
a majority. The crisis has, however, apparently 
been solved by the statement of the Royalist lead- 
er, M. Tsaldaris, that he recognizes the Republic. 
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Hungary: The country’s-increasingly serious 
economic situation resulted in the resignation on 
September 21 of the weak Karolyi government 
which had held office for more than a year. A 
new Ministry was formed on September 30 under 
General Gémbés, who retains his former post of 
War Minister. Gémbdés is a “strong man” who 
has been head of the Hungarian Fascist move- 
ment, although he has recently shown a more 
liberal tendency by repudiating his former anti- 
Semitism and by announcing that he favors the 
introduction of the secret ballot in Hungary. He 
is openly striving for agrarian support and may 
therefore introduce a measure of land reform. 
Gémbés is opposed to the return of the Haps- 
burgs; his advent to power definitely removes 
Hungary from the French orbit and once more 
orients the country towards Italy. 


Sweden: Elections to the Riksdag on Sep- 
tember 18 resulted in the defeat of the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties by the Social Democrats 
and Communists, the combined vote of the latter 
group exceeding the total bourgeois poll. The 
Left, however, lacks four votes of a majority. 
Nevertheless, the impossibility of cooperation be- 
tween the bourgeois parties enabled the Social 
Democratic leader, Per Hansson, to form a minor- 
ity government. His ministerial declaration of 
September 26 promised a foreign policy which 
“first and foremost must aim at active coopera- 
tion for the limitation of military and economic 
armaments.” The tariff question played a larger 
part during the campaign than the Kriiger dé- 


bacle which had previously caused the resigna- 
tion of the Liberal Premier Eckman. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Rural Russia under the Old Régime, by Geroid T. Robin- 
son. New York, Longmans, Green, 1932. $4.00 
A scholarly work based on a thorough study of Russian 
documents which gives a comprehensive picture of Russia’s 
agrarian conditions before the Bolshevik revolution. 


Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer. 
York, Harrison Smith, 1932. $2.50 
A collection of vivid sketches of Soviet life, by the Mos- 
cow correspondent of The Nation. 


Dawn in Russia: The Record of a Journey, by Waldo 
Frank. New York, Scribner’s, 1932. $2.25 
A sensitive appraisal, based on personal reactions to the 
Soviet scene. 
Russia, by Hans von Eckardt. 
$7.50 
An excellent scholarly work which paints a many-sided 
picture of Russian history and gives an interesting analy- 
sis of the Bolshevik revolution. 
The Society of Nations, by Felix Morley. Washington, the 
Brookings Institution, 1932. $3.50 
Especially interesting on the work of the Secretariat. 
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